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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 



(December A — January 3) 

The ninth month of American participation in the World War 
opened with a technical extension of our responsibilities through a 
formal declaration of war against "the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government," upon the ground that it " has committed 
repeated acts of war against the Government and the people of the 
United States." The joint resolution making this declaration passed 
the Senate on the afternoon of December 7, after a very brief debate, 
by a unanimous vote. Several Senators who opposed the declaration 
of war against Germany voted for this resolution. Senator La Follette 
left the Senate chamber while the debate was proceeding and returned 
just after the vote had been taken. He explained then that he had 
gone to his office to draft an amendment to the resolution, embodying 
a declaration that the United States would not agree to depriving 
Austria-Hungary of any territory which it held on August 1, 1914. 
If that amendment had been accepted he would have voted for the 
resolution, otherwise he would have voted against it. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the message of the 
President the declaration was confined to Austria-Hungary, and did 
not include Bulgaria and Turkey, although there was strong sentiment 
in both Senate and House for such inclusion. In the Senate the vote 
was 74 ayes and no nays. In the House, which voted a few minutes 
after the Senate did, there were 365 ayes, including the lady from 
Montana, Miss Rankin. One negative vote was recorded in the House, 
that of Meyer London, Socialist, of New York. 

While the United States was thus extending the range of its 
war activities, and making new efforts toward the effective organiza- 
tion of its war resources, the peace talk that has accompanied all 
operations in Europe for many months took on more volume and a 
little more possible direction than ever before. This was due, in chief 
part, to the Russian collapse and the attempts of the Germans to secure 
the largest and most immediate advantage from that situation. The 
peace conference, preparations for which occupied a considerable share 
of public attention the world over for several weeks, met formally at 
Brest-Litovsk on December 22. It was attended by delegations from 
Germany, headed by von Kuehlmann, the Foreign Minister; Austria- 
Hungary, headed by Count Czernin; Bulgaria, Turkey and Russia. 
The Russians submitted terms including: 1. No annexations, and 
prompt evacuation of occupied territory. 2. Restoration of political 
independence to nations that have lost it during the war. 3. Right of 
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self-definition for non-independent national groups. 4. Defense of 
rights of minorities in mixed nationalities through educational freedom 
and administrative autonomy where possible. 5. No contributions. 
Private losses to be indemnified from general fund contributed by 
all belligerents. 6. No economic boycotts. Self-determination for 
colonies. 

Pending the reply of the Teutonic delegates to these proposals the 
Kaiser addressed the second German army, on the French front, say- 
ing: "If the enemy does not want peace then we must bring peace 
to the world by battering in with the iron fist and shining sword the 
doors of those who will not have peace." 

On Christmas day Count Czernin, for the Teutonic allies, submitted 
a response to the Russian statement purporting to accept the principle 
of no annexations and no indemnities, but declaring that the Russian 
proposals " could be realized only in case all the Powers participating 
in the war obligate themselves scrupulously to adhere to the terms, in 
common with all peoples." Political independence to be restored to 
those nations which lost it during the war, but self-definition of non- 
independent peoples "must be solved by each Government, together 
with its peoples, in a manner established by the Constitution." Fur- 
thermore, " the protection of the rights of minorities constitutes an 
essential component part of the constitutional rights of peoples to 
self-determination." The Teutons were ready to renounce indemnifica- 
tion for war costs and war damages, but each belligerent must pay 
the expenses for maintenance of its war prisoners " as well as for 
damage done in its own territory by illegal acts of force committed 
against civilian nationals belonging to the enemy." This last clause 
was apparently laying a foundation for use in the case of settlement 
for Belgium. 

As to the last clause of the Russian terms, covering colonies, Ger- 
many, being the only one of the Teutonic allies possessing colonies, 
replied alone, with the assertion that " the return of colonial territories 
forcibly seized during the war constitutes an essential part of German 
demands, which Germany cannot renounce under any circumstances." 
Germany also declared that the right of self-determination, as far as 
her colonies were concerned, " is at present practically impossible." 
The Russian principles of economic relations were approved wholly 
and claimed as their own by the Teutons. 

The submission of this statement by the Teutonic allies caused the 
Russians to ask for a ten days recess of the conference in order that 
they might submit the proposal to their allies. As this is written the 
cable reports that the Russian delegates have broken off negotiations 
and returned to Petrograd because of German insistence on holding 
strategic points in Poland and elsewhere. 

Not a ripple was produced in Washington by this German peace 
move. The only opinion expressed by public officials and prominent 
men generally was that it was best to follow the leadership of the 
President. The White House maintained absolute silence on the sub- 
ject. It was obvious that the essential requirement for peace laid down 
in the President's reply to the Pope, when he declined to treat with the 
present German Government because it is not to be trusted, is not 
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attempted to be met by the Brest-Litovsk proposal. Our European 
allies, having accepted the President's leadership and statement of war 
aims on previous occasions, seem disposed again to await his response 
to the invitation from Brest-Litovsk. 

While our enemies are mancevering to obtain the utmost possible 
advantage, by peace or otherwise, from the collapse of Russia, our 
own preparations for effective war making are progressing with 
materially increased speed. The close of the month was signalized 
by the issuance of a proclamation by the President, on December 26, 
putting all the railroads of the country under Government control for 
the period of the war, and appointing William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, to be Director General of Railroads. This action 
was taken under authority of the act of August 29, 1916, — the army 
appropriation act — which empowers the President, " in time of war 
... to take possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the 
exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, for 
the transfer or transportation of troops, war material and equipment, 
or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable." 

The Director General was empowered by the President to perform 
the duties laid on him through the directors and other officials of the 
railroad systems, and except as the Director General's orders provide 
the roads remain subject to existing laws and the regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and to the orders of the regulating 
commissions of the various States. But the orders of the Director 
General are specifically made paramount. 

Of utmost importance to the roads themselves was the paragraph 
of the proclamation providing that the Director shall negotiate with 
the roads for " just and reasonable compensation for the possession, 
use and control of the respective properties on the basis of an annual 
guaranteed compensation above accruing depreciation and the main- 
tenance of their properties, equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the 
average of the net operating income thereof for the three year period 
ending June 30, 1917." 

Director General McAdoo assumed control of the roads under 
this proclamation at noon on December 28, but for the purposes of 
accounting the Government control did not begin until midnight of 
December 31. 

It had been apparent throughout the month that something of this 
kind was soon to come. On December 5 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission submitted a special report to Congress pointing out the 
necessity of operating the railroads of the country in a unified system 
in order to solve the perplexing problem of furnishing adequate trans- 
portation during the war. Two alternatives were suggested by the 
Commission. One involved special legislation permitting conjoint 
operation under the existing management of the roads. This necessi- 
tated the repeal or suspension of the anti-trust and anti-pooling laws 
so far as they applied to combinations of railroads, for both Federal 
and State laws stand in the way of such a combination of railroads as 
is necessary to carry out the plan. The other suggestion was for the 
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President to take over control of the roads under the act of August 
29, 1916. The Commerce Commission suggested that if this were done 
Congress should provide ample return to the roads for upkeep, better- 
ments and use while under Government operation. 

The Commission advised Congress in this report that if the roads 
were to continue to operate under their own control it would still be 
necessary for the Government to assist in financing them, because of 
heavily increased expenses, and because of Government occupation of 
the securities market with bond sales for war expenses and for loans 
to allies. Even if the fifteen per cent increase of freight rates asked 
by the roads were granted by the Commission they would find difficulty 
in providing adequate war service. 

The railroads had been operating under a voluntary cooperative 
agreement effected early in April. The Railways War Board, consist- 
ing of a committee of railroad executives selected by the roads, under 
the chairmanship of Fairfax Harrison, head of the Southern Railway, 
believed that the voluntary system of unification was adequate to secure 
maximum efficiency. Mr. Harrison pointed out that no interest had 
declined, for selfish reasons, to respond to the requirements of the 
cooperative organization. He declared that the roads needed a Gov- 
ernment traffic manager, to represent all Government departments and 
secure the prompt and orderly transportation of Government traffic 
and avoid the excessive, wasteful and hampering issuance of prefer- 
ence orders, which had been the chief cause of congestion and delay 
in transportation. The roads also needed supplies and equipment which 
had been ordered and which they were ready to pay for. But priority 
orders were needed to obtain the 3,800 locomotives and 33,000 cars 
under order. Also 2,000 additional locomotives and 150,000 cars would 
be needed for 1918. An increase in rates was needed to meet the 
increase in operating expenses, but Government aid was needed also in 
providing new capital for equipment. 

The necessity of operating the railroads of the country in a unified 
system was emphasized by the inability of the Fuel Administration to 
prevent coal shortage and famine in different sections, despite all that 
could be done through priority orders and through such efforts as 
could be exerted in the absence of complete control. Dr. Garfield, the 
Fuel Administrator, told the Senate committee which was investi- 
gating the coal situation that the policy of competition which had been 
adopted by the United States had made impossible the employment of 
the railroads in one combined system, but that such employment of 
the roads was essential to the relief of the fuel shortage. 

The first order of Director McAdoo was a telegram to all railroad 
presidents and directors requesting them to " move traffic by the most 
convenient and expeditious routes." Thus the pooling of the railroads 
was made effective. Mr. McAdoo asked the Railways War Board 
and all the cooperating committees formed under it to remain in service 
" for the present." Three days later, however, he accepted the resigna- 
tions of the Board and appointed an Advisory Committee headed by 
John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, with whom are 
associated Hale Holden, president of the Burlington, a member of the 
old Railways War Board ; Henry Walters of the Atlantic Coast Line ; 
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and Edward Chambers and Walker D. Hines of the Santa Fe. He 
also appointed A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, to 
be supervisor of the trunk lines in the East and North, and Mr. 
Smith issued his first orders aimed at clearing up all congestion. 

Mr. McAdoo accompanied these moves by orders annuling all 
previously issued priority orders and abolishing the authority of army 
and navy officers in supply and other bureaus to " blue tag " Govern- 
ment shipments and demand priority for them. He prescribed also 
the abandonment, as far as practicable, of long-haul passenger trains 
to and from New York which interfere with freight traffic ; the com- 
mon use of Pennsylvania tracks, tunnels and station in New York, for 
freight traffic, and the common use of railroad owned water carriers 
at New York and New Jersey freight terminals. 

The immediate purpose of these orders was to relieve the freight 
congestion and put an end to the coal shortage that was nearing the 
famine point in and about New York City. As Mr. McAdoo was 
issuing these orders, C. C. McChord, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was testifying before the Senate railroad 
investigating committee that the priority order system had increased 
railway congestion instead of relieving it. He said that more than 
half the shipments were under priority orders, and that they tended 
to disorganize the whole transportation system. He told of a naval 
officer who issued a priority order on a shipment of anchors to a 
shipyard before work on the ships was started. The Priority Board, 
the War and Navy Departments, the Food Administration, the Fuel 
Administration, the Car Service Commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had all been issuing priority orders. The multi- 
plicity of them was not only congesting the railroads, it was interfering 
with the industries of the country and directly menacing the success 
of future Liberty Loans. 

Mr. McAdoo opened the New Year with an order giving coal for 
New York City right of way over passenger service through the 
Pennsylvania tunnels and terminal in the city. Drastic interference 
with passenger service all over the country resulted from the efforts 
to relieve freight congestion. Railroad officials and Government 
authorities joined in impressing it upon the public that unnecessary 
travel was discouraged. In many ways accommodations were cur- 
tailed — by the withdrawal of chair and sleeping cars, dining and 
buffet cars and the reduction or withdrawal of special service of all 
kinds. Commutation service into New York was reduced by several 
roads, both in number of trains and in time of transit. 

The reassembling of Congress was accompanied by the submission 
of the estimates of expenditures from the different departments and 
bureaus of the Government for the fiscal year of 1919, appropriations 
for which must be made at this session. These estimates aggregate 
thirteen and a half billion dollars. But they do not include any loans 
to our allies, which have been authorized to the extent of seven billions 
for this fiscal year. If loans to allies reach a similar sum in the next 
year the total of estimated appropriations will be twenty and a half 
billions as against $18,788,961,437 thus far this year. That figure 
represents the appropriations made up to date. But there is an Urgent 
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Deficiency bill pending that carries about a billion and a half, which 
will bring the total for 1918 over twenty billions. Moreover the 
expenditures of several supply bureaus are still considerably below 
the estimates, owing to delays at factories. Production generally will 
soon be at full speed, however, and then daily expenditure will increase 
accordingly. 

Estimates for the War Department absorb more than ten of the 
thirteen billions needed for 1919. One billion is asked for pay of the 
men, and two billions for quartermaster's supplies — clothing, certain 
kinds of equipment, and transportation. The Surgeon-General wants 
$157,000,000 for hospitals and medicines, and the Engineers ask $135,- 
000,000 for the equipment of engineer troops and $892,000,000 for 
the expenses of their field operations. The Ordnance Bureau asks 
$2,672,000,000 for ammunition and guns, exclusive of $237,000,000 
for machine guns. The army aviators ask $1,032,294,260 as against 
appropriations for this year of $739,067,766. 

The Navy asks for a total of $1,047,914,027 as compared with 
appropriations for 1918 aggregating $1,596,936,455, with some de- 
ficiencies yet to be cared for. The Shipping Board wants nearly 
$900,000,000 more to carry on its great programme and the Food and 
Fuel Administrations need about double what they have had this year. 
Their requirements, however, are mere small change compared with 
those of the fighting organizations. The army estimates for pay cover 
62,000 line and 25,578 staff officers and 1,208,300 enlisted men of 
the line and 398,053 enlisted men of staff departments, a total force 
of 1,693,931 officers and men. 

Congress quickly took cognizance of complaints of inefficient work 
in both army and navy organizations and began investigations covering 
both those departments and the Fuel and Food Administrations and 
Shipping Board as well. At this writing the army investigation has 
gone into the Ordnance Bureau and Quartermaster-General's office, and 
has developed a long and unpleasant story of delays and of failure 
to secure ordnance and other supplies with the promptness and in the 
quantities which the public desired and expected. The hampering 
effect of red tape has had a new demonstration. It developed that 
our men abroad are equipped with French instead of American artil- 
lery, and that we are using British rifles because we could not make 
our own fast enough. Our men in camps and cantonments at various 
places in this country are not fully supplied with rifles, have no machine 
guns and are short of artillery. They are not fully supplied with 
proper clothing, and Surgeon-General Gorgas reported that at camps 
which he personally inspected there was disease and suffering due to 
insufficient clothing. Army officers, contractors and members of com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense, all of whom have been 
involved in the unhappy revelations, have spent much time trying to 
shift blame to other shoulders. Secretary Baker, upon whom General 
Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, laid part of the blame for army lack of 
equipment, defended the army in a public speech with the remark 
that there were " two ways to look at the nation's war progress, what 
we have done and what we have not done." 

" The activities of the Government departments doing war work 
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had to be multiplied three thousand fold," said Mr. Baker. " We had 
to undertake new problems on a colossal scale. These were things 
which the country was not prepared to do." 

The investigation disclosed the fact that an enormous amount had 
been accomplished in the equipment of the army, and in preparation 
for the organization and equipment of additional forces. The story 
is by no means wholly dismal and many besides Secretary Baker will 
find satisfaction in contemplating what has been done, although it is 
not all that might have been accomplished. 

The inquiry into naval conditions found a much pleasanter situa- 
tion. The annual report of Secretary Daniels showed that the great 
guns for the batteries of the new battleships are in place and the new 
sixteen inch gun is ready for testing. The destroyers in European 
waters are kept supplied with all requirements. The navy has placed 
orders for all explosives needed and the projectile problem has been 
met, more plants bidding for contracts than were needed. This is 
in marked contrast to the army situation. 

In mid-December Mr. Daniels announced the formation of an inter- 
allied naval council " to insure complete cooperation between the allied 
fleets." England, France, Italy, Japan and the United States are 
represented. Mr. Daniels told the Congressional investigating com- 
mittee that several hundred ships had been added to the fleet since 
we entered the war, and that contracts had been let for hundreds 
more, including superdreadnaughts, battle cruisers, destroyers and 
every class of naval vessel. There are 424 ships in course of con- 
struction, not including 350 submarine chasers. The navy has over 
a thousand vessels in commission against less than 300 two years ago. 
The personnel numbers 280,000 as compared with 64,680 men and 
4,376 officers when we entered the war. 

On December 15 Secretary Baker, after a long conference with 
President Wilson, announced the formation of a new War Council, 
composed of himself, the Assistant Secretary of War, General Bliss, 
the Chief of Staff; General Crozier, the Chief of Ordnance; General 
Sharpe, the Quartermaster-General; General Weaver, the Chief of 
Artillery; and General Crowder, the Judge Advocate General and 
Provost Marshal General. The announcement said that the new 
council was " to oversee and coordinate all matters of supply of our 
field armies and the military relations between the armies in the field 
and the War Department." Skeptical Washington was inclined, how- 
ever, to consider this as a promotion out of responsible work for some 
of the new council members, and to recall several cases among our 
allies where distinguished officers have been promoted similarly to 
posts of less arduous and important duty. A few days after this 
announcement Mr. Baker announced that General George W. Goethals 
had been recalled to active duty and assigned as acting Quartermaster- 
General, and that acting chiefs of ordnance and artillery had been 
appointed. 

The investigation of the Shipping Board disclosed a situation so 
satisfactory that at the close of the examination of Chairman Hurley 
the committee frankly asked him how it could help in the work he 
was doing. Mr. Hurley had said that the programme is moving steadily 
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and surely forward to successful completion. There had been some 
delays, as was well known, but the new organization of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for the first time gave the chairman of the 
Board the proper authority and fixed the responsibility where it 
belonged. When he joined the Board on July 27 there were 840,900 
tons of wooden ships, 207,000 tons composite and 587,000 tons of steel 
ships under contract. Since then contracts for 3,378,200 tons of addi- 
tional steel ships have been let, together with 504,000 tons additional 
wooden vessels. Also the Fleet Corporation has rendered financial 
aid to forty-two yards. This was superimposed upon a programme of 
naval construction equal to 2,500,000 tons of merchant shipping. 

The coal investigation developed a situation of railroad congestion 
that prevented deliveries, although production for 1917 was much 
greater than in 1916. This situation, as has been shown, was the first 
one tackled by the new Director General of Railroads. 

The investigation of the Food Administration promptly developed 
into a personal assault upon Mr. Hoover, the Food Administrator, 
by Claus Spreckels of the Federal Sugar Refining Company, who 
accused the Food Administration of working with the sugar trust and 
of bringing on the sugar shortage. Mr. Hoover retorted that Spreckels 
was resentful because his profits had been interfered with. The Senate 
Committee, headed by Senator Reed, who had opposed Mr. Hoover's 
appointment, declined to permit Mr. Hoover to testify immediately 
in response to Mr. Spreckels, or to print a statement by Hoover. 
Thereupon President Wilson took a hand and published the statement 
through the Committee on Public Information. The strong flow of 
charges and counter charges indicated that an old rivalry was getting 
a new airing. 

The month heard the usual reports of German intrigue, with 
another chapter of the Lansing serial exposure of Count Luxburg, 
the German Minister to Argentina. And, as usual, it saw no serious 
punishment for sedition or treason, or spy work. But we hope we are 
getting on. 

[This record is as of January 3 and is to be continued.] 



